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THE POWER OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


There has been an era, a long, long era in the history of the 
race, when all the nations of the earth; seemed as so many little 
isolated worlds, each toiling on for itself, and spending its ener- 
gies for its own aggrandizement. Each little islet in the vast 
ocean of existence lived on, developing its resources for its own 
profit, all in ignorance that hundreds of others were struggling up 
through the same endless routine of vain endeavors after progress. 
The statesman conned over the little guide-book of his fore- 
fathers, and realized the extent of his desires in preserving in- 
tact the laws and customs of the ancient Commonwealth. The 
priest went daily into the temple, hallowed by the association of 
generations long gone by, and cared not to enquire, whether his 
was the worship recognised by divine appointment. Each nation 
preserved its own system of religion unknown to the rest of the 
world. ‘The Domestic Civil Polity of each was a private scheme, 
men needed then no grand and comprehensive system of Political 
Economy, embracing the whole world at a grasp, men knew 
nothing of a vast harmonious religion sending its enlightening 
and enlivening beams, into the darket corners of earth, and 
uniting the numberless pecies of the race in common brotherhcod. 
In one great night of mental darkness, the whole world was 
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enveloped, or if in some regions, faint light began to break, the 
great body of the race never beheld its beams. Gradually, as 
the light of the Christian gospel broke over the hill-tops of Judeas 
a community of existence was seen in the various branches of 
the race, the distant nations of the earth were seen running to 
meet in one long embrace, men wondered to see that there lived 
on the face of the broad earth, so miany being, closely assimilated 
in the distinguishing characteristics of a common humanity, 
Whole nations once guided by the paltry experience of a single 
line of ancestry, now rejoiced to see that the world’s history, was 
indeed a written book, open to be read, by all. “A girdle was 
thrown around the world,” which the ancients did not wot of. 
Ever since the process of centralization has been steadily going 
on. ‘The system of Political Economy, is one grand science em- 
bracing all nations. And as men continue togrow in the know- 
ledge of one another, they begin to unite in the grand idea of the 
age, that a system of enlightened education, is the true basis of 
national prosperity. It is indeed a truth, which (like all others, 
that man’s experience has developed) the world was slow to re- 
ceive. All though the world’s history when the great Apostles of 
knowledge and education have risen up, men for ages turned a 
deaf ear, to their startling announcement. But now in this age 
men no longer dare to resist, the mournful voice of the past, 
They have been compelled to see that popular national ignorance, 
has been the bane of nations now existing, and of many which 
sank under the withering blight. When the reformation roused 
the giant minds of Europe to a startling thoughtfulness, the great 
work made but slow progress, in the minds of her common peo- 
ple. Even in the land of Anglo-Saxon Independence, so galling 
had been the yoke of Romish oppression, and so overpowering 
the ignorance, which it had been her policy to inculcate, that the 
great body of the people for a long time, could not perceive the 
grandeur of the freedom which was offered to them. 'They 
could not, would not, take hold of the knowledge which was 
almost thrust upon them. If thus in free-spirited England, igno- 
rance reigned supreme, who can describe the enormities which 
foul superstition was perpetrating on the continent; in Italy, in 
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iron-hearted Germany, in France and in Spain. In all the trans- 
actions of the time, both governmental and domestic, we see the 
crushing damning power of national ignorance. We see it in 
the mean-spirited, fawning submission to clerical hypocrites, in 
the cruel penances of king, noble and serf, we see in it the over- 
shadowing power of one-sided knowledge, represented in the 
persons of monks, cardinals and popes. In the brutal practices 
of the clergy, sanctioned by the most high-handed, and impious 
pretensions to superior sanctity, in the absurd and wicked dealing 
in indulgences, absolutions, and masses, in the heartless persecu- 
tions of those who had been roused to a sense of this awful de- 
pravity, in all the inner life and outer appearance of the age, we 
see the oppressive weight of that sombre cloud of ignorance, which 
rested like a pall on the fair lands of all Europe. Doubtless 
throughout all the Popish dominion. 'Tetzels commissioned from 
Rome, sold indulgences to the superstitious crowds, though there 
were not found every where Martin Luthers to oppose them: 
We are not to suppose because the German, and Swiss Reformers 
poured forth their denunciations against Popery, that in Germany 
and Switzerland alone, the darkness of this ignorance reposed. 
Such a hasty glimpse at the state of the most enlightened 
nations of earth at the time of the Reformation, only serves to 
increase the importance of Nationa) Education. A glance still 
farther back, will but add new weight to the conviction. ‘There 
comes up to us from all the struggles and turmoils of the ancient 
world, a cry fer “Light, more Light.” We hear it in the cease- 
less uprisings of the masses, crushed by the weight of superior 
kne@wledge. ‘The ignorant enervate hordes of ancient India, sub- 
ject@fkhopelessly to the rule of a small band of priests, compara- 
tively learned, call upon us to educate the masses. ‘The low sad 
dirges of the worshippers on the teeming banks of the Nile, pray us 
in this time, to break the yoke of priest-craft and tyranny, by a 
system of solid education. And nearer yet to this busy hum of 
ages, may be heard the still louder cries of the plebs of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It was of no avail, that ever and anon, 
through the long years of darkness, a Socrates or a Plato, should 
arise to tell to men their messages of freedom. There was no 
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knowledge in the people. The mob if they listened at all to 
their pleadings, scoffed aloud, at their absurdity. We now can 
look hack up the mysterious river of the past, and see great bea- 
con-lights, standing out at intervals, all along its shores, but 
their rays in olden time, had no power to enlighten and purify 
the masses. It availed not that the porticoes of Athens and of 
Rome, resounded with the discussions of the old Philosophers, 
for the great body of the people were continualiy perishing for 
lack of knowledge. All the reasonings of Socrates and Pytha- 
goras, could only entrust their knowledge to the keeping of a few 
faithful disciples. Ancient monarchies, republics, and empires, 
could but continue in one beaten course, then reach their culmi- 
minating point of greatness, and totter to destruction. There 
was not even, that knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
fellowship, to cement together the different parts of a nation, and 
thus to give life and harmony, and stability. Our review of the 
ancient ‘world will convince us, that the want of sympathy 
between the higher and lower classes, was the cause of those 
ceaseless, struggles in India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Here 
we find one of the strongest arguments for National Education 
in the fact, that it has the effect of uniting all classes of people in 
the state. This is the grand leveller. The true method for 
placing all classes on an equal footing. 

It surely needs no argument, to convince us of this absence of 
sympathetic feeling. The history of Greece, and far more, 
the history of Rome, furnishes us with innumerable illustrations. 
Indeed the history of Rome, from her first king, down to the era 
of her thundering downfall, is only the history of her constant 
struggles between the plebs and patrician. If we examine ¢are- 
fully and candidly, we will undoubtedly find, that the great 
cause of all this, was their vast disparity in intellectual attain- 
ments. For as the state grew older, and the lower classes drank 
in knowledge from the inner and outer world, we see a gradual 
uniting of one part with another. We hear no more the deadly 
strife and tumult of citizens, in the very heart of Rome. She 
becomes one, and indivisible, and her arms are constantly em- 
ployed against foreign enemies, secure from the attacks of domes- 
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tic foes. We hear no longer the shout of triumph, “I am a Pa- 
trician,” but “I am a Roman,” is the passport to glory and power. 

But the examples which have been adduced from history, will 
also go to prove, that a system of solid education is calculated to 
foster the spirit of liberty in a people. There need no further 
instances to convince us of the debasing, degrading, enslaving 
power of ignorance. The history of all old time, and nearer yet, 
the history of the Romish church, are sufficient evidence of the 
assertion. The story of Roman liberty is but the history of the 
progress of knowledge among the lower classes. Wherever the 
spirit of inquiry raged with greatest power, there we find the 
nations most thoroughly imbued with freedom of soul. In this 
day, especially, the education of the masses must be attended to, 
as a means of perpetuating free institutions. ‘The time has passed, 
when the science of government must be known only to the few. 
The people now must govern themselves. The lonely monk no 
more, from the secluded valley of the Alps, can dole forth to the 
gaping crowd, their scamy crumbs of spiritual comfort, conceal- 
ing from them the glorious ideas of a true God, a true heaven, 
and a true way of life. Each man for himself must acquire 
knowledge. For himself it must be used. And what more 
melancholy spectacle can be conceived of, than the glorious 
fabric of a noble government, in the hands of an ignorant mob. 

But the education of the people is peculiariy necessary in this 
age, to enable a nation to maintain a respectable standing among 
the tribes of earth. Throughout all the world, the races are 
striving for honour in the broad highway of science and 
knowledge. All the energies of governmental and private re- 
sources are now brought to bear on this momentous question. 
Fleets, bearing men of the highest scientific attainment, and 
freighted with all the necessaries for prosecuting their noble de- 
sign, are sent into the most remote, and hitherto unexplored 
regions of earth. Schools of learning and science in all the 
civilized nations of the world are fostered by official and private 
care. 

The people who will not entertain close intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and strive with them for intellectual superiority, 
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must be content to lag behind, in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, and at last to be erased from the tablet of nations. 

Finally, to render it efficacious, there must be incorporated 
with every system of education, which has for its object the good 
of the people, that higher and holier knowledge, without which 
all knowledge would be a curse. We must inculcate those prin- 
ciples of moral science, which make men wiser aud holier, and 
better. A system of education, in which the knowledge of God, 
of heaven, of salvation has no place, in which the culture of the 
moral susceptibilities in man, is left entirely out of view, is at 
best, a hideous monstrosity. But who can imagine the awful 
picture of wretchedness and crime, which the history of @ people 
thus educated, would present. 

A world peopled with such a race would be one mad bedlam, 
at best, a dark, mysterious universe of torment. The beautiful 
world of God’s perfect creation becomes for them now terrible! 

‘Let us cultivate then, in the minds of the masses, those reli- 
gious feelings, which are common to the whole race. Let as 
imbue them with that heavenly knowledge, which shall educate 








a universe for a blissful eternity. “Blessed is that people whose . 


God is the Lord.” To sucha people “The world thenceforth 
becomes one vast temple, and life itself one continued act of 
adoration,” death but the mysterious portal of heaven, and eter- 
nity but the perfection of a glorious probationary fife on earth. 


CANZONET. 


Stranger! tread lightly on thy way 
Along the grave-yard’s silent aisle, 
And stay not but to weep or pray, 
And dream not but of heaven the while. 
For a brother sleeps 
And a mother weeps 
Where the wind thro’ the willow so mournfully creeps. 
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Thou gracious moon! whose feebler beam 
I’ve wooed in dearer moments passed, 
Send from thy breast a living stream, 
And let no gloomy cloud o’ercast, 
For a brother sleeps 
And a mother weeps 
Where the wind thro’ the willow so mournfully creeps. 


Ye gentle stars! bend watchful eyes 
From out your heaven-appointed height, 
A treasure kindred to the skies 
Of love claims watch and ward to-night. 
For a brother sleeps 
And a mother weeps 
Where the wind thro’ the willow so mournfully creeps. 





SOCIAL REFORM. ' 


Many in our day profess to see no cure in Christianity for 
those numerous evils in the social state which call so loudly for 
relief. Perceiving in the teachings of the great founder of our 
faith little immediate reference to the abuses in government and 
society which abounded in his time, they neglect the examination 
of the ultimate tendencies of his doctrines and precepts. For- 
getting that the most powerful influences are often unnoticed and 
indirect, because they hear no such startling denunciations, or 
high-sounding schemes as they desired, they falsely conclude that 
Christianity exerts no good influences upon social relations. 

We shall attempt to show the falsity of these conclusions, by 
tracing in a few particulars the connection of Christianity with 
social reform. We believe this connection to be more manifold 
and intimate than the superficial observer may notice or the 
hasty thinker conceive. As the sun shines brightly from the 
heavens and while it lightens fertilizes the earth, so Christianity 
not only invests with a heavenly radiance the dark pathway to 
the tomb, but has been the fruitful cause of most that is good and 
useful in society or enduring and progressive in civilization. 
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The introduction of religious principle as an element of practi- 
cal life is one souree of the influence of Christianity upon social 
relations. 

The want of a clear and abiding conviction of the truth that 
religion is eminently practical in its nature was one main reason 
why the ancient systems possessed so little influence upon the 
masses. Religion then furnished to philosophy the most fruitful 
topics of its speculations. Art loved to linger on the summits of 
Olympus, and the Muses drank the nectar of the gods. Yet the 
philosopher’s speculations—the artist’s conceptions—the poet’s 
imaginings were all regarded only as ideal things and were inop- 
erative upon the heart and the life. ‘The mysterious character of 
many of the rites and doctrines of the ancients served to widen 
the breach between religion and the practices of daily life. ‘hey 
seemed to think many of religion’s teachings too saered for the 
vulgar ear—much of her worship too holy for the vulgar eye. 
When such sentiments existed how was it possible that the old 
réligions should be influential ? ‘Truth should not be considered 
as abstract, but as relative—not as a subject for speculation in the 
closet, but as a matter of practice in the forum. Of this charac- 
ter were the revelations of Christianity. They were as freely 
made to Mary sitting at the feet of Jesus as to Nicodemus the 
ruler—they were as practical when addressed to the scribes and 
doctors in the temple, as to the multitudes of the lowly born 
that crowded the shore of the beautiful sea.. The light shines as 
clearly upon the walks of common life as upon the recesses of 
speculation or the clouds of fancy. 

One truth most important in its influence upon social inequality 
is clearly revealed—the equality of all men in rights. The old 
world had need to learn this truth. It seems to have fallen strange- 
ly upon the ears of the men of Athens that God “had made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth.” But this truth has been 
at work since first it was delivered upon Areopagus, and one day 
“the rich and the poor shall meet together,” under the deep con- 
viction that “the Lord is the maker of them all.” The conviction 
will not indeed remove social inequality, for this must always 
exist so long as there is one glory of the sun and another glory of 
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the star. But it will remove the evils of social inequality. It 
will impart to the rich and powerful a sympathy for the poor 
and weak which will prevent all want and oppression. It will 
impart to the poor a contentment with their lot, which will be 
better than riches. 

The criterion of true greatness laid down by Christianity is not 
without a bearing upon social reform. “He that will be great let 
him serve,” said the man of Nazareth to the Jews. Had this 
criterion always been stamped upon the hearts of the great, how 
many whose names are now written in blood might have been 
celebrated for the more peaceful triumphsof truth and knowledge. 

We must make a reference however slight to the influence of 
the preceptive part of Christianity. And here we may well ad- 
mire that wisdom which presents us in so brief a space with a 
cure for all the social ills to which the race is heir. Whole sys- 
tems of social reform are embodied in the simple precept “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Christianity is a law of love 
and when that law shall be universal and constraining it will banish 
from the world a multitude of evils. ‘Then shall want and pover- 
ty grind the great mass of humanity no longer, for how shall 
avarice close the rich man’s hand when he shall have learned to 
bear the burdens of his fellow. ‘Then shall envy and malice no 
longer seek to blast the reputation and destroy the influence of 
those who are exalted, for how shall envy and hate rankle in the 
hearts of those who have learned to rejoice with all the rejoicing. 
Then “shall the war-drums cease to beat” for how shall men abide 
the sight of “garments rolled in blood” when they have learned 
that the streams which crimson them flow from the hearts of their 
brethren. 

Christianity is the hope of the world and let all who desire to 
be true philanthropists, cherish its doctrines and precepts as the 
great source of political and social renovation. One day their 
influence shall be as wide as the earth. And you who mourn 
overhuman woes and human wrongs, be not altogether despon- 
dent. The clouds which seem about us may be but morning 
mist—they shall be scattered and soon the sun shall send forth his 
«nlightening beams upon a world whence shall have vanished all 
the spirits of darkness. 
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In Norway while the snows lay cold on every hill and piled in 
every vale—while huge icicles depend from the roofs, and rivers and 
lakes are bound by ice fetters, and winter's cold reigns in sharp s» 
premacy, behold at once the spring draws near. It comes not byslow 
advances but gladly the ice-king retreats and in a few days the 
rivers dance along their banks rejoicing at their escape from long 
imprisonment and welcoming the fast melted snows from the 
hill-sides. ‘The valleys are covered with verdure and soon noth 
ing remains to remind the cottagers of the recent cold. And 
even thus may it be with the race, cold indeed is the winter 
which is over it now. Chilling skepticism and crushing super 
stition have long prevailed. Yet speedily may the genial warmth 
of truth succeed the freezing chilliness of error! 


R. 





EXPEDIENCE. 


The prayer of the suppliant of every faith seems to recogniz 
the charity of his peculiar deity only in the bestowal of absolute 
and immediate good. This may not imply ignorance as to the 
wide application of that divine charity, but yet, it surely shows a 
heedlessness of certain of its manifestations, which as primordial 
blessings interwoven with the laws of nature, are ever working out 
new and goodly results for man. The chiefest of these, is his 
privilege of increasing knowledge from suffering—of discerning 
evil by experience. In the existence of this capacity, the influ 
ence of hurtful principles is limited in precise ratio to thei 
ultraism. In its nonentity, each generation would have to leam 
afresh, and through its own suffering, the very truths which had 
been lost by the foregoing age. 

Now to concentrate the foregoing remarks, we offer to test the 
political validity of a principle, which the uniform action of all 
states from antiquity downward has made an article in the polity 
of nations. It is the doctrine of expedience, in a particulat 
sphere of its exercise. The question from its very nature, de 
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mands a practical solution. Be it our part to show that such a 
solution has been wrought in the sad experience of man—that its 
several steps are written in the woes and penances of the race. 

Expedience in national administration is two-fold. In one 
sense it involves the idea of propriety in measures, the justice of 
which is granted. In the other, it holds forth an appropriateness, 
the realization of which is to be based upon iniquity. Issue is 
joined with the doctrine in the latter sense. We will not ask 
whether the good accruing is not overbalanced by the moral 
guilt that secured it. ‘The uninspired sage of Attica and an in- 
carmated Deity have alike answered in the affirmative. 

Our wish is to show, that, justice aside, this so-called expedien- 
ey,in the eye of an expanded and liberal reason will become 
inexpedient, that any case of its exercise will ensure more ot 
political evil than of political good. 

The life of a community has been compared to that of one of 
ismembers. In some respects this comparison is well,—in others 
we deem it unhappy. Communities like individuals, are born in 
travail, are nursed through a childhood rife with peril, luxuriate 
inthe expansion of life’s prime, wither with the atrophy of wasting 
age, and lag in the shadow of dissolution. But unlike their im- 
mortal members, communities have no eternity and its concomi- 
lants to anticipate. Mortal in their creation, they are mundane 
in their destiny. A community may be likened unto a ship, 
feighted with human beings. She—when engulfed by the might 
of ocean, though the freight of deathless souls but change the 
sphere of their existence—meets an utter annihilation from the 
power that hurries her fast-parting fragments over -the surge. 
The last judgment will not marshal jts myriad criminals by 
peoples and creeds. The awful vision of John at Patmos tells us 
that all nations “are judged, every man according to his works.” 
The lines of caste and tongue will have been swept away with 
the world which begot them. But inasmuch as divine justice 
demands vengeance for public, as well as private torts, inasmuch 
4% nations often win for crime its darkest trophies, and inasmuch 
wit seems that at death men drop all fellowship and social lia- 
bility, therefore it is reasonable to suppose, that national crimes 
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entail earthly atonement. Nor does this theory, as to the punish 
ment of a purely temporal existence, obtain only in speculation 
All history is but a gigantic record of its practice. Sepulchred 
dynasties, and empires scathed by the lightnings of almighty 
wrath, point us to themselves in illustration of its normal and 
changeless exercise. Individuals, though steeped in guilt, may 
complete earth’s sojourn without a mar, or mishap; but in nations 
earthly crime is ever the sure precursor of earthly punishment 
The desert mound by the lone river, which now marks the site 
of a once gorgeous Babylon, and the shorn margin of a onee 
maternal Euphrates, are strong in attesting that national sins 
must be expiated on earth. And yet by the autocrats of Chaldea, 
home tyranny and foreign ravage were doubtless deemed th 
offspring of some cogent, inexorable expediency. . . . The 
inspiration of the prophets did not comfort wronged Israel by merely 
foredooming her spoilers to a distant retribution in the eternity of the 
dead. Ruin, swift and utter was denounced, and the oppressom 
of Judah speedily writhed in the throes of political dissolution. 
But when, on the other hand, the Messiah had been crucified of 
Israelitish expedience, the hand of God shadowed in wrath the 
former recipient of his favour, hurled havoc amidst the ‘holy 
heritage and thrust forth Zion’s orphans to be wanderers on earth 
and outcasts through ages. In this extreme case the expiation 
again is temporal. 

Profane history is equally teeming with proof-equally fertilein 
example. Now the moral resulting is plain. For if it appean 
that hitherto a fearful atonement has always followed in the wake 
of the certain retroaction of all criminal expediency, if it is cor 
sidered that misdeeds legalized of power must be here adjusted, 
it behooves existing states to refrain from that which is so replete 
with the seeds of retribution. But the demerit of crime does net 
always accumulate unvisited until the hour of final doom. On 
the contrary, the good which tempts unto sin, like Maralis 
waters, oft proves bitter to the taste. Judgment may arrest 
Machiavel before the fruits of his policy be plucked. On this 
ground alone, then, we affirm, that every public act inconsistent 
with justice is unworthy of a comprehensive political science. 
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But it is said, that there is one contingency at least, which 
identifiies the expedient with wisdom. It is expedience, not in 
aggression, but in defence, not that which makes, but that which 
ismade by the necessity; in short, a sort of conservative shuffle, 
which in convulsion and panic would deify the genius of evil, 
and contemn the time-tried maxims of right. A short-sighted 
cunning must not, however, be mistaken for wisdom. We be- 
lieve, that, even under these circumstances, the expediency based 
upon wrong will be impolitie, merely, as a matter of advantage. 
To explode this sophism, so specious in theory, its opponents will 
challenge an investigation into any past case of its benefit. Such 
trial will invariably belie its worth. The legislation of the first 
French national convention—that fount of so many precedents— 
furnishes a case not more suitable than extreme. When revolu- 
tion left the kingdom in the hands of the French people, it placed 
moreover the gathered debts and dues of the Bourbons’ extrava- 
gance among the liabilities of the people’s government. The 
whole debt thus entailed was three billion francs. Agitation 
gave a fearful impetus to its growth. New experiments in liberal 
governments need the hearty concurrence of the governed; and this 
is best ensured by the cessation of former grievances. Hence instead 
of imposing fresh taxes correspondent to their increased expendi- 
ture, the convention to maintain public favour, even annulled the 
ucient imposts. The result was inevitable. The financier felt 
that the wheels of public action were fast becoming clogged, that 
the wierd spectre of bankruptcy but toyed with his fated prey. 
All men looked eagerly around in search of some procrastinating 
ver. At this crisis, the reckless hand of Talleyrand concentered 
every scene, blended every interest, by pointing out a path of 
escape, seemingly safe, but really strown with danger—-namely, 
heconfiscation of the church demesnes. Embracing a third of 
illands in the kingdom, these possessions were the sacred de- 
pasits of a pious ancestry, the mortgages of past ages unto heaven. 
But all those lofty memories, and holy covenants, which a people 
should ever cherish of their antecessors, were sacrificed to avert 
mevil, which better policy could have forefended. Present aid 
vas held forth as the guerdon of sacrilege. Entangled in a mesh 
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of debt, waved in the uncertain tide of revolution and fast nearing 
the mightiest struggle of modern ages, the assembly decreed the 
confiscation,—and when destiny inscribed the act upon the tablets 
of fate, he wrote beneath with vengeful joy the deepening doom 
of so damned a deed. MHere, an instance where expedience 
seemed the voice of a very God. But did the result approve the 
wisdom of the means. No; if insulted Jehovah had annihilated 
the evil-doers, as he did the cities of the plain, the expression of 
his wrath could not have been more withering and emphatic. The 
results realized from that luckless decree were the gushing anath 
emas of the Church universal, the enforced downfall of the Gi 
ronde, the dictatorship of Rebespierre, and the blood sorbent rule 
ofa Napoleon. This random chosen example teaches that, how- 
ever alluring the prospective wages of governmental crime, an 
earthly future impends big with crushed’ hopes, and penances, 
and woes. And now, though experience with her myriad voices is 
ever chanting these truths, though we read them in the crash of 
empire and in the path of conquest, though we learn them in th 
marmorean ruins of Persepolis, in the lonely desolation of the 
Parthenon, in the moss-grown parapets of the Alhambra, yet have 
the nations not heeded their solemn monition. ‘Though his idols 
have been treacherous, yet man will not forsake them. 
It was a favourite tenet of Scandinavian mythology, that a mor 
tal might prolong his life by immolating a human being to the 
gloomy virgins of destiny. Though repudiated in religion, this 
principle lives uncurbed in the politics of the present age. British 
ambition even now seeks to rear for itself a time-defying colum 
upon the pedestal of Irish serfdom. The pontiff of Rome would 
yet perpetuate, at the price of Italian freedom, that incarnation d 
rottenness—the temporal sway of a priesthood. Power now, to, 
as for all time past, would fain eternalize itself, even though it had 
like Saturn, to devour its own children in the attempt. Verily, 
the fullest knowledge of the effects of the sin has in no wise been 
an antidote to its commission. 

In conclusion, we must believe that an inexorable providence 
attends the decisions and bears in wrathful memory the wrongs 
which power would sanction,—that even while the harvest of 
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criminal expediency is gathering, the air wails with th harbinger 
of storm, and night deepens with the frowns of tempest. That 
lets nations ever will unite in pursuing those things which heaven 


Fei B 


om has named honourable is perhaps an anticipation too fond to be 
nce prophetic. Yet the idealization of such an epoch is soothing and 
the elevating. ‘There is a holy harmony springing from the practice 
uted ; of good, which rolls eternally upward to the source of its inspira- 
nof f tion in waves of praise and pathos. ‘This pean of the universe 
The | would be perfect in the perfection of its various tones. If the 
ath- faint note of a single mortal’s consonance makes sweeter the 
Gi } strain, what a rapturous symphony must pervade when a nation’s 
rue F acts swell in unison with that immortal lay. 
ow- 
, a ‘ 
ICES, 
pes THE ELOQUENCE OF ART. 
sh of 
1 the There is in the mind an element, a something blended with 
the Fits being which renders it ever alive to the beautiful alike in Na- 
have tureandin Art. his element exists, if it exists at all, essential and 
idos } inalienable. ‘That trace of Divinity, that remnant of the mind’s 
** | ofiginal purity, which rests untainted by the world’s contact, and 
me | which redeems the perverted part. It partakes less of the mun- 
D the dane than of the spiritual—less of earth than of things above this 
>this being—less attributive to the moral than to the intellectual man. 
ritish Fj may lie dormant and unfelt—the soul of which it is constituent, 
lum? | may by vicissitude be debarrred its gratification—the time and 
~ place may not be, that would summon it from slumber. And 
on 


though externally invisible, it may be, externally non-existent, 
j, 10, | sill the germ is there, and we feel and know that that some- 
t had thing “is not dead but sleepeth.” 


enily, Its residence is unconfined. It tenants at once the mansion 
‘bem | of the great and the hamlet of the poor. It sheds its light alike 
, upon the wicked and upon the good. Both the savage and the 
ence 


tage have known its visiting, felt its influence, and obeyed its 
rong | guidance. If intrinsic it cannot be exiled. It strengthens with 
our strength, and it grows not old with age. It will live on 
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though ungratified, and it is extinct but with the grave. In 
nature the beautiful iseverywhere. Its impress is upon all created 
things. It sparkles with the jewel, and it journeys with the sun 
in heaven. Its resting place creation, it “creation’s common sig- 
net.” Its wherefore! the attestation of Divinity. 

Yet ours is not with the elequence of Nature, but the eloquence 
of Art. ‘The one is in contradistinction with the other. The one 
is of the Creator the other of the created. The one springs direct 
from the hand of the great Architect. The other is the embodi- 
ment of the mind’s conception. An emotion figured forth upon 
the canvass, “ A thought set in the everlasting rock.” 

In Art we behold the noblest developments of the power of 
the mind, developments, grand and simple—complex and plain. 
“ Art comprises in its works spirit translated into substance, so that 
the statue and the picture are but the crystals of the mind.” The 
statesman may ponder and achieve. ‘The man of battle may 
exult and wave his red hand over down-trodden millions. 'The 
‘ philosopher may go back into the drear antique—he may delve 
into the archives of forgotten lore--he may unsepulchre the records 
of gone time, and give to the rejoicing world a purer code 
of ethics. The scholar may commence with his brotherhood of 
other days, he may traverse the interval of ages, and as one of 
them, interpret the wisdom of the great Lawgiver—the spotless 
purity of Socrates—the dark guile of Gordias—the priest wrapt 
in pontifical robe proclaims himself vice-regent of the Almighty, 
waves his crosier over half a world, and points the path to Heaven. 
The astronomer may look up and read the riddle of the stars, he 
may trace the paths of wandering worlds and herald the advent 
of new. Not so with the artist. He enjoys a separate and purer 
state. Apart from, and a stranger to the sordid selfishness of the 
world, he knows neither their cunning nor their wile. Selfishnessit 
may be, yet ’tis selfishness in all the grandeur and sublimity of the 
virtue. It is for him to know those promptings, those questionings 
of the spirit, to drink that inward adulation, that egotism of the 
soul, that when of genius, is forgiven. We judge of the cause by 
the effect; none but the inspired can feel in its full force the it- 
spiration—they alone know the might of the afflatus that stil 
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within. Beauteous and strange are those creations heaved upon 
the bosom of the waters, the bastard offspring of convulsions un- 
known toman. We perceive the phenomenon but are blind to 
the cause. Thus in art—we stand before the marble, we gaze 
upon the faultless form, we note the swelling muscle and the 
heaving chest, the parted lip and the distended nostril, and ques- 
tion if this be but graven stone, if this be indeed a thing that’s 
dead. But we can go no further. The beyond to us is hid in 
night. What know we of the soul’s travail as it toiled to trace 
each lineament, to petrify each grace, to chain each motion, to 
give perpetuity to the vision that floated o’er the mind of Cleo- 
mones. With Niobe we weep and deplore the dire retribution of 
offended deity, forgetting in our sympathy with the weeping 
mother, that that for which we shed the tear was a mere vagary 
of a pagan brain. Whocan guess what visions of horror thronged 
the mind of the sculptor as he pondered the Laocodn the parent 
and the child wrapt in the same deadly coil, struggling wildly 
against a fate, no human effort could avert, writhing and twisting 
with every fold of the envenomed monster, commingling the groan 
of the victim with the victor’s hiss. Parental love and love of 
life wrestling sternly for command, and loathing the death that 
glared upon and mocked them. And then in one final effort, 
summoning the ebbing energies of the dying man, concentrating 
all in one convulsive grasp for life, and with that effort’s vanity 
relapsing into death. It was now at the very crisis of the strong 
man’s agony, when writhing for the last time in the slimy coil, 
hastening the fate he vainly strove to fly—more like Typhon than 
aught human—more like a “god gone mad” than a mortal man, 
It was then that Agesander siezed the vision and set it forever in 

the rock. 

In Art we live and act in all past ages, from before the massive 
and mysterious pyramids, that “still stand as landmarks between 
known and unknown time,” we review the interval and pause 
in the Vatican before the work of yesterday. Yet how pregnant 
with instruction is each shaft and column, each frieze and vesti- 
bule, they have survived the age that reared them, and now stand 


a8 marble monitors warning the present of the past. With what 
ll 
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mingled emotions of joy and sorrow does the man of science pass 
the portal of the Parthenon. To him each crumbling architrave 
reveals a volume—to him each ruined stone is kindred—to him 
each portico and arch is consecrate. In each relief he readsa 
resurrection of the builder, and that mighty pile whose life time 
has numbered eighteen hundred years, stands amongst us the 
monitor of to-day, the ghost of yesterday. Once the glory and the 
boast of sanguine Greece, now but the “vast skeleton of the dead 
giantess.” 

The painter knows the sublimity of his calling, conscious that 
for him there is a task that must be done—feeling that for an ap- 
pointed end genius is given—that the tongue within clamours of 
a mission unfulfilled, he asks not “who am I that am sent to 
Pharaoh?” | He necds no Pythia to reveal the oracle—no Daniel 
to read the writing on the wall, but proud and exultant of his 
errand, endued with inspiration, and guided by genius—the 
painter grasps the pencil and “Lo! the canvass breathes” — seek- 
‘ ing as he does his noblest subjects amid divine revelation, he in- 
terprets to man in all the awful circumstances of their bequest, 
those eternal truths which alone of the things of life are with us 
after death. Through it, with vision dim and indistinct, we look 
beyond us and start when we realize, what may chance here 
after. 

It unites within its cycle, the present, the past, and the future. 
That which was and is and is to be. Its province is to teach, 
and its text-book is the Bible; from its pages it draws sustenance 
and life and vigour. It embodies those scenes in which our God 
was actor. It gives to man in all its glowing eloquence that di- 
vine wisdom which lasts when human rhetoric is done. With 
the hosts of Israel we tread the sacred soil of Horeb. With the 
Magi we see the star in the east, and with them we bow the knee 
in Bethlehem. With the twelve in Gethsemane we list the sup 
plication that the cup may pass. With the mourners we stand 
before the sepulchre we hear the dead summoned from, we know 
not where! and marvel when that bidding is obeyed. 

In the hall of Pontius Pilate, we behold arraigned, to be judged 
of man, man’s judge hereafter. And thus we live, and move, and 
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act, with the beings of the canvass, At its bidding the grand and 
sublime bow submissive—exempt from the infirmities of mor- 
tality, the chisel and the pencil will endure when all things human 
are quenched in death. Age may stamp the wrinkle, but she 
will not smite. ‘Time recoils from the sacrilege and Art lives on. 
Of time itself it constitutes the Alpha and Omega—the beginning 
and the end of temporal things. In it we behold a power more 
invincible than the might of armies—a sway more measureless 
than the strange and mysterious influence of the sage of Ferney— 
a lore more profound than the dark subtlety of the apostate Julian 
—an eloquence more potent and persuasive than the splendid rhe- 
toric of Edmund Burke. 

Seventy years ago, there came in Italy'an infidel stranger, a 
man of genius, of learning and of taste, a man who had sought 
amid the courts of Europe, amid the seductive luxuriance of the 
East, amid the ennobling scenery of the New World the gratifi- 
cation of a mind at once restless and profound, cloyed and sur- 
feited with the hollow pageantry of the world, mocked by the 
“cloud he had clasped”—he had come to find in the strangers’ 
land the substance of which he had wooed the shadow. The 
shades of evening had gathered in the Vatican, rendering more 
solemn and life-like the figures of the crucifixion before which the 
skeptic stood—long and earnest, intent and troubled was that gaze. 
He who had scoffed at Heaven as a falsehood, as a foolish forgery 
had laughed at Hell. A fool who had dreamed that the career of 
the immortal soul was bounded by the grave. A fool whose deity 
was chance. 

The scoffer looked upon the last effort of Raphael. The last 
dash of that painter’s pencil as he stood upon the “threshold of 
two worlds.” Alone, anxious and eventful was that pause. A 
pause in which his bewildered vision read and re-read the tale of 
Calvary. Each lineament spoke a language listened to but once. 
Each feature reflected with fearful fidelity the agony that distorted 
all Each drop as it fell bespoke that at which the world had 
shuddered—at which the veil of the temple had rent in twain. 
And as in fancy the Atheist heard the last prayer of his dying 
God, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani,” he fell before that picture, ra- 
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claimed, ransomed and regenerated ; redeeming in that moment 
the long, “northern night” in which his soul had slumbered. 
Such is the pathos of the pencil! Such the eloquence of Art! 
Such the persuasion that hath its source and fount in the human 
soul! Such that something that can never die, for with mind it 
was coeval, and with mind it must be co-eternal. K. 


“J MAGNIFY MINE OFFICE.” 


The scholar fulfils a mission at once the most real and the most 
ideal, the most actual and the most spiritual of which we have any 
conception. ‘This simple thought may be simply illustrated. The 
ambition of man for improvement and progress is limited within 
the two spheres of body and soul. The summit of that ambition 
should be to apply these spheres, the one to the other, that he may 
circle happily in both at the same moment, and the development 
of his physical nature keep pace with that of his spiritual. And 
both are capable of an infinite expansion. The distance of their 
radius produced from the little point formed by the original caps 
bility of the human soul and body, would weary the wing of the 
most daring imagination. And he lives the best, aye, the longest, 
who fills these spheres the farthest, the farthest advances spirit- 
ually and physically. In saying then that the scholar fulfils a 
mission at once the most real and the most ideal, we tacitly as 
sume another and a more questionable ground that his position is 
at the same time the most exalted of any, and the most illustrious 
But start not, the man dignifies the position, not the position the 
man: and if you who are a scholar do not fulfil the mission of 8 
scholar, much lower are you than another whose office is not ® 
honorable. 

Let us look then at the spirituality of the scholar’s mission. His 
field of labour is the field of mind and of letters. But lo! how 
vague and impalpable are the shapes with which it is peopled! 
We may not come to it as to the home of the artisan. We maj 
not take up the instrument of his labours as we would take up 
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181 
the shuttle of the weaver or the ponderous hammer of the smith, 
and say, Here it is, you may feel it, you may weigh it. We may 
not point to the engine of his toil as to the loom and the anvil, and 
say, The builder has done well, the mould has not failed. Thoughts 
—the dim and undefined: ideas—the flitting and intangible: very 
shades and very spectres by the side of your practical implements 
things which the workman himself cannot name or describe, are 
the weapons and the instruments of the scholar. Does he seek 
the reward of Poesy? He moves the hearts of the million—he 
shapes the currents of thought and feeling—he rouses the aspira- 
tions of his fellow-men by agents, which though conveyed through 
visible signs and impressions, like the subtle fluid which tra- 
verses the hard wire of ,the electric circle, partake not of the 
nature of their vehicle. Is he an orator? Not with the fierce 
enginery whose thunder flings wide the screaming door of the 
temple of Janus, does he assail the passions of men. Not with the 
healing balsam of the hellebore does he soothe their madness or 
their melancholy. Not with the weapon of the bravest of the 
daughters of 'T'yndarus does he cleave their purpose or their pre- 
judice. But with the enginery of the ideal thing called persua- 
sion; with the balsam of another called sympathy, and with the 
weapon of another still, called truth, does he affect his purpose 
But what constitutes a mission or an office? Is it not the im- 
plements by which, and the materials on which, he who fulfils 
itmay operate? Since then such are the tools of the scholar and 
%0 insubstantial his materials—his mission must indeed be the 
most spiritual of any. 

But on the other hand, it is equally actual. The movements of 
the body are ever controlled by the movements of the mind. With 
more than helot alacrity each nerve and muscle hastens to do the 
service of the lording intellect, or without its command lies pas- 
sive. He who rouses the mind then, rouses the body. He who 
impresses an image on the plastic soul may look to see each act 
and habit of the man go but to fashion its counterpart from the 
material of his future life. He who wields the weapons that pre- 
vail against the spirit holds in his hands the destiny of matter 
and of things. 
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As you see the sometime poor and insulted pilgrim of the 
Holy City moving the millions of Europe to enlist under the 
banners of the Cross, and moisten with their best blood the 
scimitars of the Saracen; as you behold the ambitious Arabian 
by the might of his intellect alone, raising up and leading on 
the hordes of his countrymen to bear the selfish dogma of his 
own vicarship beyond the Acropolis in the land of Homer, and 
beyond the Alhambra in the land of the Cid: as the teeming 
page of history reminds you of conquerors incited by the hymns 
of the bard—of armies incited by the words of the orator—of 
nations moved and kingdoms imperilled by the strong eloquence 
of the swift but silent pen: you must feel indeed that a hold 
on the spirit is a grasp of the man. Behold here then the 
actuality of scholarship. Again behold the same actuality in 
the effect of his mission on the scholar himself. Not so happily 
does the world’s current move that the drift-wood of ignorance 
‘and the refuse of stupidity and assumption alone are tangled in 
its whirlpools or borne high and dry on its barren places. No, 
too often the gallantest vessel is soonest sacrificed to its vagrant 
humour, and buried in its undiscerning flood. It must happen 
that the lot of the scholar will be often hard and his labour u- 
rewarded, even though he fulfil the former and employ the lat- 
ter with objects so high that none can be higher—so holy that 
none can be holier. Poverty, neglect and baffled hope have 
visited the thinkers, the reformers, the philanthropists of every 
age and nation, till the names of their several spheres of useful- 
ness: have almost become synonymous with misery. And such 
have been their bodily and outward sufferings too, while their 
souls from the very nature of their occupations were most keenly 
and feverishly susceptible to distress and disappointment. But 
suppose that the scholar has received some adequate reward for 
his toil—suppose that riches, honour and influence attend him; 
yet in his sunken eye, burning with unnatural fire—emblem of 
that spirit which glows the more intensely the deeper it reaches 
into the mysteries of truth—in his pale cheek—in his bent form 
—in his scattered locks and grey; you shall still read the actu- 
ality of scholarship. 
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So real and so ideal being the high mission of the man of let- 
ters, it is well indeed that this is not the first page to convey 
him a deep and solemn adjuration to preserve with unremitting 
care and attention, the same ratio of development in mind and 
body. Asarod of great length is balanced with more diffi- 
culty than one of moderate size, because of the greater care 
required in recovering any of its inclinations; so the physical 
and mental exercise of the scholar being much more intense than 
that of any of his fellow men, the harder is it for him to main- 
tain their just equilibrium. 

It is for the scholar then by regularity and perseverance to 
minister to the requirements and necessities of his physical na- 
ture, and, by the same virtues, it is equally his duty to attend 
to the laws which unfailing and irresistible govern his intellectual 
man. And thus, according to the former figure, like twin cir- 
cles, the one upon the other, shall the boundaries of his mental 
and physical capability surround him, and his expanding nature - 
swell towards the limits of both at the same moment. 

Tuvius. 





THE SWISS REFORMER. 


Very different barriers were opposed to the Reformation in 
Switzerland, from those which existed in Germany. In the 
latter, the selfishness and despotism of princes were to be fought 
against ; in the former, the long-rooted prejudices of the people 
had to be overcome. In Germany the movement was upheld 
by a little band of heroes; whereas in Switzerland a host of 
brave leaders headed the armies of Protestantism. Foremost 
among these, “a master among many,” was Ulric Zwingle ; 
to whom is pre-eminently due the title of the Swiss Reformer. 
A complete history of his life would involve a full account of 
the rise and progress of the Reformation in Switzerland ; which 
is forbidden by the space to which this sketch must be narrowed. 
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We shall be able to touch upon merely a few prominent points 
in his career, interlinked as they are with the startling events 
of that epoch. 

Zwingle was born in the year 1484, in the little village of 
Wildhaus situated among the Alps. His father was bailiff of 
the village, and with his sons, led the life of a shepherd. Thus 
did the ruler of the universe pass by the rich and mighty, choos- 
ing the lowliest as heralds of the truth. Zwingle was a shep- 
herd boy, Melancthon an armorer’s son, and Luther himself, a 
poor singing boy, was rescued by the pitying hand of woman 
from a life-long burial in the mines of Mansfeldt. So the Mes- 
siah called. to his side the fishermen of Galilee, rather than 
the self-righteous Pharisee or learned Scribe. 

Zwingle received his first academic training at Basle, then re- 
nowned as the residence of Erasmus and a great centre of light 
and‘learning. Afterwards he removed to Berne, where, under 

- the guidance of a celebrated scholar, he eagerly drank in the 
delights of classic knowledge. To escape the enticements of the 
Dominicans, he subsequently went to Vienna and gave himself 
up to the study of philosophy. At the age of eighteen he re- 
turned to the University at Basle, and having taken a degree, 
applied himself with ardor to the scholastic theology. But his 
earnest mind was not to be satisfied with empty babblings; he 
thirsted for a higher wisdom. 

Just at this time Thomas Wittembach began to preach the 
doctrines of the Bible in Basle. Gladness came to the heart 
of Zwingle as he listened, and he resolved to search for himself 
the sacred Oracles. The seeds of truth had entered the soul 
of the Reformer—seeds that were to grow and flourish until 
the glorious harvest. From this time forth he diligently studied 
the Gospel, praying its divine author to enlighten his under- 
standing. It is beautiful to observe how step by step, and yet 
how effectually, the work of grace advanced in his soul, weaning 
him from the loose morals of the age, showing in all their black- 
ness the corruptions of the Romish Church, and strengthening 
him to desire and labour for, in spite of every foe, the return of 
apostolic simplicity. It is instructive too to witness by what 
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different influences the German and Swiss Reformers reached the 
same result. In the mind of Luther there was a fierce battle 
between the powers of light and darkness. The former speedily 
conquered, and all was at rest. The truths of revelation at first 
let in upon the heart of Zwingle a faint beam of light, even as 
that of the newly rising sun; this gradually and peacefully 
grew and waxed strong unto the perfect day. Faith was the 
guiding principle of Luther, an internal impulse ever urging 
him forward. In Zwingle, though he wanted not faith, the 
workings of the intellect were more distinct, but yet an intellect 
sanctified and humble. Some have called the one a mystic, the 
other a rationalist. But the candid man easily sees that from 
very different start-points both were speeding to the self-same 
goal. 

While he dwelt at Zurich the plague broke out with fury, 
seizing him as a victim. Brought to the very gates of death, 
he became sensible of his own weakness and utter helplessness. 
Then it was that he saw the might of God. Many painful days 
passed by before he left his couch, but he rose from it a wiser 
man, no longer to rejoice in his own strength, but to labor 
girded with power from above. 

The good work went on. Zurich, Basle and Berne received 
the gospel, and hailed its.illumination. The blood of martyrs 
was shed; and it proved, as it ever has proved, and ever will 
prove, the seed of the church. Still the sky was not always 
unclouded. The warlike canton of Lucerne and the sturdy 
dwellers in the mountains were bitter enemies to any change in 
their ancient faith. Holding the majority of the Diet, they 
excluded the deputies of Zurich. A conference was appointed 
at Baden, a city where fanaticism was rife, where the Wirths 
were beheaded and John Hiigel suffered martyrdom. Zwingle 
was forbidden by the Council of Zurich to go; for his life was 
indanger. Eck and (colampadius were the chief disputants ; 
the latter speaking fearlessly and with entire success, while his 
gentle manners gained him the good will of all. Unforeseen 
good was the issue. The reformation received a new impulse. 
We have elsewhere shown the different mental experience of 
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Luther and Zwingle at the beginning of their career; it remains 
to show how they differed as reformers. Luther, holding forth 
the grand doctrine of justification by faith, fought against the 
Pharisaic element of Romanism; Zwingle against its Paganism. 
Luther was conservative ; he hoped not so much for a new church, 
as for a cleansing of the old. The views of Zwingle were more 
radical; he revered the Bible rather than the traditions of the 
Fathers ; he taught simplicity of worship and holiness of life. 
Each was essential to the other; and we of later days can bear 
witness that both fulfilled their mission. It cannot be thought 
strange that contentions arose between them. About the 
year 1527 they held a controversy at Marburg respecting 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Zwingle rejected it utterly; 
Luther accepted it slightly modified; his doctrine might be 
called that of Real Presence. At the close of the dispute, the 
parties signed fifteen articles drawn up by Luther, and separa- 
ted with a better understanding of each other and of their rela- 
tions to the church of Rome; willing to differ secondarily, so 
long as they agreed in the essentials of religion. Sadly do we 
approach the closing scenes of Zwingle’s life. Mournful is it 
when some gallant ship that has battled with the fiercest tem- 
pests, that has passed unharmed through madly rushing break- 
ers; riding at last in smooth water, strikes upon a hidden rock, 
and lies a warning wreck. Zwingle, eager to advance the cause 
of the church, sought political aid. He took part in all the de- 
liberations at Zurich : being, asa historian of that time remarks, 
at once pastor of Zurich, head of the state, and general of the 
army. We should be mindful of his education and of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him; yet we would that he had better 
understood the saying of the Man of Sorrows, “‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world.” 

War was commenced between the opposing parties of Switzer- 
land. Zwingle marched with the Zurichers, inspiring no little 
courage by his unfearing zeal. The storm-clouds were gather- 
ing blackness. Zwingle had presentiments of the coming over- 
throw of his cherished hopes; the most frightful omens, if we 


may believe the reports of the times, having appeared to him - 
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and others; as strange signs, and lights in the sky, mysterious 
phantoms, and streams of blood gushing from the earth. 

Zwingle wretchedly perished on the field of battle. He who 
had taken the sword by the sword, was stricken; and in his fall 
the church was taught that the weapons of its warfare are not 
carnal. Fiend-like enemies burned his body, and scattered its 
ashes to the winds; they could not blot out the sainted memory 
of his life. The eloquence of heart-felt grief was his best eu- 
logy. 

"The instrument is shattered. Shall the work be stayed ? 

One more defeat filled out the rebuke of armed Protestantism. 
Everything seemed swallowed in the general wreck; even pure 
Christianity appeared as if dashed to atoms, and about to sink 
anew into the slough whence it had so laboriously uprisen. The 
Protestants knew their error, and their repentings were kindled 
not in vain. 

Forth from the ruins of its former self, strengthened, cleansed, 
renewed, sprung the Swiss reformation, its life-spirit no longer 
weighed down by the burdens of earth. The centre of its influ- 
ence was removed from Zurich and Berne to Geneva; the man- 
tle of leadership fell from Ulric Zwingle upon one destined to 
be honored by coming generations—John Calvin. 


H. G. 
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’Tis said that in the last dim, precious hour 
When life is ebbing, and the palsied hand 
Doath loose itsgrasp upon Time’s shallow strand, 
The fading vision with prophetic power 
Will pierce the gloomy, pall-like clouds that lower 
Above the ocean future, where its bark 
Must wander forth, and far beyond the dark 
Behold Elysium’s consecrated bower, 
Then will the mind expand—the heart grow warm, 
And they that guard the dying mortal see 
A presage of that unknown life to be. 
So as we watch the old year’s sinking form, 
Along its own December’s frozen sky, 
Bleak, wintry signs proclaim what future hovers nigh. 
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THE SCHOOL OF IRISH ELOQUENCE. 


It is with no ordinary feelings of rapture, that the wanderer 
over the Great Sahara, comes unawares upon one little spot, 
gorgeous with the hues, luxurious with the fruits, and massive 
with the giant products of an eastern clime; a paradise over 
which smiles a sun which scorches the desert around, and for 
whose fragrance come the winds o’er the trackless waste; while 
every sand of the desert league reflects a ruddy ray, which hangs 
its melancholy folds around this devoted spot. But it is with 
more intense emotion, that the student of Irish history, wearied 
with the one continued scene of suffering and almost prostrate 
with pity for her affliction, stumbles unawares upon the noblest 
bursts of eloquence that ever flashed from mortal eye, or fell 
from mortal lip. The school of Irish eloquence arose before that 
Union, which has proved the debasement of Ireland, if not the 
destruction of her national existence. Strange that the noble 
works of these mighty men should so soon be swept away, as 
though they had never been! And yet how true the prediction 
of Curran! Their wildest flights have proved but a death-song. 
Yet the shamrock, in fading, has exhaled its sweetest perfume 
—the last melody of the breaking cord was the wildest that ever 
woke from the harp of Erin. 

The blood of the martyr, the denunciation of the patriot, the 
thunder of the orator, has proved of no avail. Ireland is an 
exile on her island home. St Helena prisoned the “Man of 
Destiny,”’ who trampled to dust the proudest diadem of Europe. 
There, the power that terrified kings availed him naught, and 
his spirit soon took its flight to other lands. The spirit of Ire- 
land has been fast leaving. It mourned in Curran’s wildest 
flights—it departed in grief when poor Emmet died—it now 
swells with the American heart and sends up from the American 
land, continued praises to the God of Liberty. 

But whence this impassioned eloquence—the eye that flashed 
emotion—the gesture that struck conviction—the tongue that 
held echo mute? Look to the Irish heart and Irish genius, waked 
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even from the hovel and the hut, before the night set in—that 
night which has known no morning. ‘The Irish heart, not the 
paraded affectation of an obsequious refinement—not a crouching 
sycophant to a gilded baubte, nor a prostrate pandering to a 
titled superiority—but the generous outburst gushing with affec- 
tion, natural in its ignorance, even worthy in its excess, which 
makes gratitude an instinct, “life one act of adoration,” which 
kindles regard into reverence, which views suffering through the 
tear drop, whose utterance is rapture, whose grief despair, con- 
stant in its affection, generous in its mercy, intense in its love, 
which cheers the fireside, which lightens the load of poverty, 
which clothes the beggar with comeliness and makes Ireland a 
proverb for hospitality! And Irish genius, ever bold, ever 
brilliant, flashing upon conclusions, which the sage might de- 
duce in a glimmering light, now charming in its simple sincerity, 
now bewildering in its wild enchantment, whose surge is pathos, 
whose ripple is wit, whose toy is the heart, and whose weapon the 
soul! No wonder then we find such power over the passions, of 
kindling the smile, while the tear drop yet glistens on the cheek ; 
and even amid the bursts of laughter, exciting the writhings of 
revenge, of reading the heart, of exhaling a drop to an airy delu- 
sive phantom, of concentrating the rancour of invective to one 
burning, deadly drop—in all “such thoughts that breathe and 
words shat burn ;”’ the most splendid eloquence both of matter 
and manner; while to the whispering calumny that would cen- 
sure the wildness of imagery, the rude romantic scenery of their 
childhood, the mountain and the storm, echo back a rebuke. 
But besides the gorgeous imagery, the pathos and wit, the 
passionate power of language, there is another characteristic, 
which peculiarly marks their eloquence. A shade of melancholy, 
a grief for their prostrate land, which seeks relief in continued 
expression, has imbued their noble efforts with its spirit. This 
sorrow cast ever beams on the face of their writings. It sad- 
dens the smile of joy; it shows the laugh of derision with a 
shadowy light. It suffuses with a deep crimson the flush of 
shame. It lulls the agony of grief into the passive deadness of 
despair. In the breathless flight of the inspired moment, in the 
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passionate appeal, in the living description, it casts its giant 
shade. Even amid revelry and laughter, its shadowy hand is 
seen writing on the wall. And how like to this melancholy, is 
the tender pathos of the Celtic bard, when he: sings the lamen- 
tation of Oithona, Cuthullin’s despair when he pours forth the 
“joy of grief.” Indeed the poetry of Ossian bears many stri- 
king similarities to this school of eloquence. We find the same 
profuseness of imagery ; the same powerful portrayal of passion; 
the same power of awakening the sigh and drawing the tear, 
and more than all, the same tender melancholy infusing its 
spirit to make Ossian still more the poetry of the heart. Surely 
the harp of Selma has been strung again! Not to sing of Fin- 
gal and Fingal’s noble deeds, but of Ireland and Ireland’s 
wrongs. And he who does not warm and tremble and weep at 
its mournful strains struck in Selma’s halls, cannot feel in all 
their depth and richness, the almost oriental imagery, the bold 
sentiment, the glowing passion, the “negligent grandeur” of 
Phillips and Curran and Grattan and Emmet. But it may be 
questioned, whether this tone of sadness has been of benefit 
to their eloquence. As the highest eloquence is the attaining in 
the most successful manner a desired end, we cannot but think 
it has added a charm and a power, too controlling not to be ac- 
knowledged. It appeals directly to the heart. And when the 
most powerful reasoning, the most determined attack, though 
the mind has failed, a single home-thrust, direct to the heart, 
has made a willing captive. How often when the hearer or 
juror has been all doubt, has the orator reverted to some source 
of sympathy, ceasing not until the trickling tear had told its 
power, and when the juror woke again from this enchantment, 
found himself a whole-souled believer. 

Such is but a faint and brief sketch of the school of eloquence, 
which coursed amid degradation and ruin, the astonishment of 
an admiring world, eclipsing the glory of England’s bar and 
England’s Parliament, ennobling a nation the prey of the 
spoiler and now the pity, now the scandal of every tongue; 
wreathing the laurel with the faded shamrock and striking an 
immortal strain from the harp of Erin. Had these mighty 
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masters lived in another land, their genius had not been 
coldly honoured with the posthumous panegyric, but Ireland, 
though the birthplace, is not the genial clime of genius, and “the 
curse of Swift was upon them—they were Irishmen.” 

L. 





PARTIAL TRUTH IS PRACTICAL ERROR. 


We are indeed before experience and have a soul charged with 
the possibility of experience, but it is by the subjection of things 
to that faculty that we are made conscious and take notice of 
principles which lie at the foundation of all mind and matter. 
From childhood up, the senses handle the objects of this world 
till the soul grows fond of the likeness, and, penetrating appear- 
ances, recognizes the truth which pervades it, for “all true per- 
ception must involve a relation between the subjective self; and 
the objective reality.” "Tis for this end that we are endowed 
with a reason, and with a soul-controlling conscience, that using 
these as proofs we may judge between perfect and imperfect, be- 
tween truth and error. This has shown itself in criticism, in 
science, and in ethics—it dared to strip the priest of Rome of 
his ghostly habiliments—it has dared to look behind the robe of 
kings. And were this power once to be taken away who would 
wish to contemplate the picture this world would soon present? 
All knowledge would become a dreamy mirage of spectral and 
fantastic delusions. All beauty on earth would seem to the 
surfeited view of man but as “a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,” to be admired but straightway forgotten. For what 
knowledge or assurance would he attain, upon the walls of whose 
perpetual prison only the shows and shadows of things from 
Without might, as figures on the Camera glide? his philosophy 
must be founded upon clouds and fantasies. 

As it appertains of every great and noble thing that it is ever 
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liable to perversion, so also can we perceive this ennobling power 
by misuse luring mortals on to their destruction. For so fiercely 
does man struggle to reveal these hidden mysteries that often, 
as one who would win the sword at the price of the arm that is 
to wield it, he loses his reason in the search for the truth. And 
thus having no guide, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed, he clings to 
the phantom which becomes to him a God, and descends gradu. 
ally but fearfully to a fanaticism equalled only by the frantic 
shout, and disgusting ribaldry of infidel orgies—from this leth- 
argy, from this slow and living death, naught but the voice of 
omnipotence can recall. Let the vileness and deformity of the 
Ascetic, the squalor and wretchednes of the Infidel serve to teach 
the same dread lesson which the fatal waves of Ganges tell— 
which France with blood-bought experience proclaims—that par 
tial truth is practical error. For as part of a circle is incom- 

plete till supplemented by its other portion, as the balance is 

false till equal scales be added, so truth can only be obtained 

through a careful examination and proper arrangement of all 

the facts that feel its centrifugal force, if any point be omitted 

the result will become fatal to the groundwork of both morality 

and religion for truth is perfect. Nor need we take the poison 
to be certain of its potency. History furnishes us with illustra- 
tions more distressing, because so numerous, in men who having 
but a partial view of freedom have trampled upon all restraint, 
have broken to pieces all that was sacred in the laws of nations, 
vulgarly glorying in the power to do so, and in their licentious 
madness, with threats and cursings, have erected themselves into 
individual tyrants—worse, into demi-gods. 

Could we know the private history of ages past, how many 
secret and treacherous assassinations, how many open and li 
censed murders might we trace to this prolific head ? 

A death-like gloom, a grave-like darkness o’erhangs those 
plains where once gleamed the worshipped fire amidst the 
groans and prayers of its superstitious victims. Cursed and 
withered is that land which drank the blood of slaughtered 
women and of murdered children, whose shrieks and cries still 
float in undying accents around the throne of retributive justice, 
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demanding vengeance upon the priests of Baal and of Molock. 
Fair Andalusia writhed ‘neath the scorching feet of the African 
andthe Arab. Belief in one false faith had made them brethren 
—one spirit of fierce religion and enthusiastic ambition had made 
them conquerors. No barrier stemmed save for a moment, the 
rapid rolling course of their victories, it swept alike o’er villages 
and cities—exterminating a whole population in its ruthless 
rush. And what Andalusia then was, all Spain was séon des- 
tined to become. She now stands to our view a mournful spec- 
tacle—a wreck upon the shoals of error. “Tis thus we may 
solve the enigma—why false philosophy has made victims of so 
many of the finest and most gifted of our race. Time would 
fail to tell of a Hume, a Hartley and a Derwin—who having 
but a glance at truth have left maxims to posterity which can 
neither satisfy the soul nor benefit it hereafter, of sects founded 
upon partial truth that have made “the cross their standard, 
but their faith the sword, whose steps were graves, o'er prostrate 
realms they trod, who worshipped Mammon while they vowed to 
God.” But while it is our right and bounden duty thus to found 
our characters upon firm and lasting truths, yet to this as to 
all things human, there is a bound, and careful should mortals 
be, lest o’erstepping this limit, they should presume to govern 
immortality, for who can trace with human hand a law to rule 
the idea of time, space, or infinity. For what is time? “Tis 
the summoner to judgment—time is the herald of eternity. 
Where are the ages before the flood? Where is that nation 
that once, like an eagle, spread its wings in triumph over the 
Tigris and Euphrates? Where are the Babylonians and As- 
syrians? Where their remains? The ashy heaps upon the 
Tigris are all that guide the traveller to the spot where loud- 
spoken Nineveh once stood—obscure pools mark the site of 
boastful Babylon. What has become of Thebes, her hundred 
gates her harbours and her quays, her gorgeous temples, reve- 
rend priests, and glorious processions? ‘To what silent abode 
of death have they descended ? 

As into bottomless caves of earth, the dark waters roll, and 


tocks are carried without a sound with no returning echo—even 
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so the time that is past, with its myriad notes of human joys and 
woes rolls ever down, noiseless and unstayed, and is swallowed 
up in oblivion, whose shores give back no sound, whose land 
yields no report. Our thoughts being limited to time and space 
refuse to follow, therefore its foundation, its truth, we dare not, 
cannot solve. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


After the lapse of another month, dear public, we again appear before you, 
attired, (in the general) very much after the fashion of that renowned per- 
sonage, who once resolved, “ to visit his little farm of earth.” But, doff that 
malicious smile. We shall not allow you time to examine the cut of our 
dress, we shall but stay a while, to see you comfortably seated at our literary 
banquet, and immediately retire, lest like the boy in the story “you might 

* find us out.” Or, if we may be allowed to vary the figure, “a wee bit,” it 
has often occurred to us that our craft, partook more of the arehitectural than 
of any other character, that we wot of. It may be, that some of you in days 
of cruel boyhood, have often gone bird nesting. If so, doubtless you have 
often stood, and with malicious anxiety, have watched the daily progress of 
that domestic fabric. You have marked how patiently the expectant pair did 
toil, bringing to the place of rendezvous, each in its proper order, fragments 
of straw and twigs and divers other needed materials, until at last their cheery 
labour, is crowned with success. Dear reader, just so patiently, so cheer- 
fully, have we toiled, “ week in, week out,” to erect this our building for 
your accommodation. And now it stands before you ready for inspection. 
Enter with us, its humble portals, and survey its modest penetralia, with due 
charity and friendliness, admire its vestibule, its arches, yea each stone. Test 
it well, for it must survive the combined attack of daring Freshman, of blush- 
ing Soph, of rhetorical Junior, and “ oh, sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” the 
unholy scoff of the paternal Senior. And though no “ dim religious light,” 
shed its hallowed influence around, though no swelling anthem still you 
with its heavenly pealing, still enter, sit down quietly within its unpretending 
walls, and “ let us commune together.” Surely such should be your greeting, 
and yet how often is it otherwise. No sooner is the topmost stone brought 
forth, with the inward glorification of the ‘ master-builder’ than all rush for- 
ward, with cruel alacrity to the work of destruction. Some will hammer 
away at the roof, a modest Freshman will tug and blow at the very corner- 
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stone, some will bend beneath the weight of its pillars, all forgetting that like 
the Agonistes mayhap they shall be buried in its ruins. But remember too 
that all alone, we must rear our fabric, yea more, of late years like the Israe-. 
lites of old, we have even been compelled to procure our own straw. We 
cannot tell you, ‘* how our heart was stirred within us,” as we lately read in 
some of our exchanges, the long catalogues of rejected articles. We tried 
to conceive the joyful feeling of the Editorial soul, as he waved his wand 
over the vast heap of voluntary contributions. But in vain, we needed the 
experience to conceive the reality. Oh! we despair to tell of the faintings 
of spirit, the weariness of soul, the very heart-aches which we have felt, as 
day after day, and week after week, we strode hopefully up, only to see No. 
ll, gazing at us with a vaeant stare. But we drop the hackneyed theme. 
Turn we then to the inspection of the “ few and far between,” which have 
gladdened our souls. First, then we have the melancholy experience of a 
broken-hearted widower, embodied in the sad tale of “Selim.” The article 
possesses some merit, but not sufficient, to entitle it to a place, in the crowded 
pages of our present number. But the scene changes, a haggard spectre 
rises to our view. 


“THE HAUNTED FRESHHAN. 


The night is old, the moon is near, 
The Freshman toileth still 

With aching eyes,—dishevelled hair 
And heart that bodeth ill. 


“ But wherefore does the Freshman toil, 
And why this grief and pain— 
Alas a wildering fantasy 
Distracts his aching brain. 


“ Before each character and form, 
Each syllable and line 
He sees—O wildering force of love, 
A form, a face divine! 


** But lo, he starts! a stern resolve 
Is lighting all his brow, 
*I will—I will forget her—I— 
I am a freshman now.’ 
“The echoes of his barracks room, 
Took down the vow, per letter, 
And then—O Senior strength of mind ! 
The Freshman did forget her.” 


But Freshman, a word with thee. Start not at the dusky phantasies of 
thy own heated imagination. We could tell you of a real ghost, that has 
haunted our very midst. Not more than one month since, might be seen 
nightly perambulating the entries of old North, a vision of a dark and stalwart 
man. The fickle moonlight as it strayed in wonder on his form, revealed the 
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tartan plaid of the brave old highland chieftain. And ever as he stalked along, 
re-echoed through the plle, * the strangely moving notes”’ of Scotland's national 
instrument while-he kept on springing a dark lantern, in the face of his own 
majestic shadow. But the vision passed, as others have before it, and now 
the moral. Freshman, that spectre was the departed spirit of the ancien 
régime. Lo, the age of dark lanterns lies entombed with the buried past, 
no more shall the Freshman quake in his very boots at the ferocious look, and 
anaihilating word. His fierce nature shall be quelled by the very force 
of moral suasion, Yea, our venerable institution has been completely remod- 
elled. Laws, customs and dress. And we expect ere long, to find ourselves 
the wonderment of the boys, as we parade the streets of Princeton in Oxford 
cap, and Tartan plaid. 
Ascending the scale, we catch the woful notes of the 


“VOW OF THE SOPHOMORE,” 


He was a sturdy Sophomore 

That swore by all his Greek, 

(A little thing to swear by 

I hear the caviller speak) 

That if another quarter, he 

Should live to see the sun, 

No man might have to say, his grade; 
Was only fifty one, 

He rushed with fury at his task, 

He polled on every line, 

At day, the sun shone on his toil, 
At night, the lamp did shine, 

He worked, as seldom man did work, 
His form was sad to view ; 

And then—bright pinnacle of hope, 
His grade was_fifty-two.” 

We make no comments. This is evidently'a leaf from the “ fleshly tablets” 
of some wo-begone Soph. 

And now we have discussed the contents of our Table, and the want of 
space, permits us only to say farewell. In leaving you, we congratulate you 
on the approach of another happy Christmas, with its home-joys end affec- 
tions, hoping that its “chimes,”’ may toll for you no knell of hopes deferred, 
of opportunities despised, but may caro] forth to the world, the holy joys of 
“a conscience void of offence, toward God and toward man”. Which is the 
prayer of your friend 

THE EDITOR. 





EXCHANGES. 
The “ Yalo Literary,” Amherst Indicator, Jefferson Monument Magazine, 
and three numbers of the Boston Evening Gazette, have been duly received. 





